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ENGLAND  IN  THE EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY

Agreements
between
patrons are
frequent

into the House to secure a commission in the army or navy
or advancement in the legal profession: others became
members to obtain Government contracts. Another privi-
lege of a member was his immunity from the payment of
postage, a privilege which he frequently used on behalf of
his firm: some members were in the House to escape a
criminal suit or bankruptcy proceedings. Some sought
election to make their name as rulers of the nation; even
reformers at the end of the century began to traffic in seats
in order to forward their schemes. Membership of the
Commons became an easy step to the establishment of a
family on the nation. Philip Yorke became Lord Chancellor,
secured the Crown office for his son Charles, and the chafe-
wax (a clerkship in the Chancery) for his son John. Charles
in time became Solicitor-General; his brother, Joseph, became
aide-de-camp to the King and later ambassador at The Hague.
The youngest son, James, had three canonries in succession
and a deanery and became Bishop of Ely.1

While patronage and influence were so widespread,
politics were bound to be personal. There were no real
parties, for " the political history of England ... is very
largely that of the quarrels and alliances of various aris-
tocratic factions or family connexions. The names Whig
and Tory are quite misleading as explanations of party
conflicts/'2 For instance, an agreement between Newcastle
and Lord Aylesford led Newcastle to support a " Tory "
candidate at Maidstone in 1761, while he supported a Whig
at Canterbury. Similarly the " Tory " members for Bishop's
Castle (Salop) " had no more in common with the two Tory
knights of the shire than with Lord Powis's group of Shrop-
shire Whigs."3 Agreements between the leaders of the
family groups were frequent,4 and so Whigs became
Tories or Tories became Whigs as their leaders decided to

1  P. C. Yorke, Life and Corresp, of Earl of Hardwicke, reviewed
by W. Hunt, in B.H.R. (1914), p. 68.    See also description of Thos.
Sergison's family, Namier, op. cit.t p. 29.

2  Turberville, House of Lords in Eighteenth Century, p. 483.

3  Namier, op. cit., p. 306.

4  See Parlt. Papers of J. Rot}in$Qnt pp. 48 and 53, and Amert H,R*
(1913), p. 274.